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FOREWORD 


To say that a workman should be taught 
the tools of his trade is to express the ob- 
vious. Inexperienced apprentices do not be- 
come expert watchmakers by taking watches 
apart and trying to put the pieces together 
without supervision or guidance. The prin- 
ciple is no less true if the apprentices are 
students of government—if they are young 
men and women enrolled in the advanced 
political science courses of American colleges 
and universities. They, too, must be taught 
the use of their tools; they must be given the 
knowledge of source material and research 
methods essential for creative work. 

The student who wishes to understand the 
fundamentals of political science research 
will discover a number of comprehensive 
works dealing with various phases of the 
subject. He will find, for example, the legal 
sources and their use discussed in massive 
volumes. But he will look in vain for any 
practical handbook describing concisely the 
chief sources and how to use them. For such 
a handbook there is a real need. 

That need this little volume attempts to 


fill. It makes no pretense at completeness. 
iii 
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It is a discussion of the more important 
sources in the field of political science, and 
not a list of all the original material. It 
is a working research manual, and not an 
elaborate treatise. Its aim is to familiarize 
students with the purposes, methods, and 
chief sources of research at the beginning of 
their careers. 

Since a mere explanation of sources and 
methods is not sufficient, problems have been 
_ added at the end of each chapter. These 
problems should not be ignored. Students 
learn the use of original material only by 
using it, and for that reason every discussion 
should be supplemented by the preparation 
of a report involving the use of a senate de- 
bate, a state law, a court decision, or some 
other basic document. 

The explanations and assignments found in 
these pages have been used by students of 
the University of Pennsylvania for a number 
of years. In the light of experience, they 
have been recently revised. Now they are 
offered to every teacher and student of gov- 
ernment, in the hope that they will lighten 
the burden of the teacher and mark more 
clearly the path of the research student. 


Austin F’. MacponaLp 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ELEMENTS OF 
POLITICAL SCIENCE RESEARCH 


Cuapter I 
INTRODUCTION 


When you, a student of political affairs, 
wish to become familiar with some phase of 
governmental activity—let us take, as an 
example, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion—you have two ways of acquiring this in- 
formation. The first and most generally 
used method is to go to the library and secure 
a book which describes the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. This plan has several 
serious defects. For one thing, it hmits your 
investigations to those matters about which 
books have been written. Then, too, the 
value of knowledge acquired in this manner is 
limited by the author’s familiarity with his 
subject, his ability to express his thoughts, 
his desire to tell the truth, and the number of 
words his publisher would accept. 


The other way to secure information about 
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the Interstate Commerce Commission is more 
cumbersome, but much more accurate and 
complete. It involves finding and reading the 
act which created the Commission, and exam- 
ining the debates in Congress concerning it. 
It also includes an inspection of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission’s rulings and 
reports, and of court decisions affecting its 
powers. These laws, administrative reports, 
legislative debates, judicial decisions, and 
similar documents are known as original 
sources, because they form the basis for all 
investigations in the field of Political Science. 
A knowledge of how to use them is almost as 
essential to the graduate student, and even to 
the college senior who hopes in time to make 
a real contribution to the field of political 
literature, as the ability to read and to write. 

That is why graduate courses in Political 
Science, as in other fields, are fundamentally 
different from the courses designed for 
undergraduate students. They involve the 
preparation of reports instead of the reading 
of assignments. They require a knowledge 
of source material and research methods 
rather than familiarity with a textbook. 
They assume a certain fixity of purpose and 
maturity of thought seldom attained in the 
first two or three years of college life. Un- 
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dergraduate college work is intended to pro- 
duce students, but the purpose of graduate 
research is to make scholars. 

Scholars are not made in a day, however. 
Many reports must be prepared and many 
sources consulted before the art of using 
original material is mastered; yet, until that 
art is thoroughly acquired, no one can hope 
to produce a scholarly treatise. The chief 
reason for assigning reports and requiring 
the preparation of papers is not to increase 
the world’s store of knowledge and uncover 
hidden gems of thought, but to bring you into 
intimate contact with those sources of in- 
formation which must be the basis of all your 
future investigations. Unless carefully 
guided you are apt to become lost in a be- 
wildering labyrinth of statutes, debates, re- 
ports, and diplomatic correspondence. This 
volume is designed to furnish the necessary 
guidance. 

Although the average seminar report is 
not worthy of publication, it may well serve, 
if carefully prepared, as a basis for further 
investigation. That is why you are asked to 
form the habit of giving footnote references 
for every statement you make, unless it is a 
matter of opinion supported by arguments. 
The references will enable others to examine 
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the sources from which you have secured 
your information, and to form independent 
judgments as to the value of your conclu- 
sions. The importance of accurate and com- 
plete footnotes cannot be emphasized too 
strongly. After you have attempted to trace 
the origin of a statement which, according 
to a footnote reference, is found in Smith: 
Principles of Politics, and have examined 
every ‘‘Smith”’ card in the library catalogue, 
beginning with ‘‘Smith, Aaron,”’’ only to find 
that the author’s name is Zachary, and that 
no page reference is given, though there are 
nearly seven hundred pages in Zachary 
Smith’s book, you will understand why in- 
complete footnotes are of little or no value. 

While you are collecting the material for 
your first few graduate reports you will fre- 
quently be confronted with the problem of 
determining how much to take down in your 
notes and how much to discard. Nearly 
every court decision or administrative re- 
port contains a great deal of information ir- 
relevant to your problem, and you will be 
obliged to separate the wheat from the chaff. 
In time you will acquire the knack of picking 
out the essential points. But no general rules 
can be formulated to aid you. The only sug- 
gestion that can be offered is: when in doubt, 
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assume that the document you are consider- 
ing is important. By so doing you will find, 
when you begin to write your report, that you 
have collected some useless data; but the al- 
ternative is to omit many facts which are 
vitally, though not obviously, significant. 

This suggestion does not imply that you 
should become familiar with every word of a 
House debate or a Senate committee report. 
Original sources are not textbooks, and 
should not be read from cover to cover. A 
brief digest of the substance of a document, 
with the possible addition of two or three 
sentences of direct quotation, will generally 
be found more useful than many paragraphs 
copied verbatim. 

When you have collected all the available 
data dealing with your topic you will find it 
necessary to organize your material before 
putting your thoughts in writing. This work 
should be done with the greatest care. It 
is safe to assume that one hour spent in sort- 
ing and arranging facts will save three hours 
of revising and inserting them. Prepare a 
complete outline before you set pen on paper. 
Summarize your conclusions, and make cer- 
tain that they are warranted by the facts. 
In brief, decide what you wish to write before 
you attempt to write anything. 


Cxuapter IL 
FORM 


The form of the research paper has been 
standardized in large measure. Certain rules 
now receive almost universal acceptance, and 
they should be followed in preparing every 
report. These rules are neither numerous 
nor complicated. They are as applicable to 
Economies, to History, or to other fields, as 
to Political Science. They represent what is 
generally conceded to be the best method of 
presenting information. The writer who ig- 
nores them lessens materially the value of his 
contribution. 

Every research paper should have the fol- 
lowing form: 

1. Table of contents. 

2. Body of the report, with footnotes. 

3. Appendices, if any. 

4. Bibliography. 


Footnotes.— 


If the report is divided into chapters, the 
footnotes should be numbered consecutively 
throughout each chapter, starting anew with 
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one at the beginning of each chapter. If the. 
report is not divided into chapters, the foot- 
notes should be numbered consecutively 
throughout. Some writers prefer to begin 
numbering the footnotes afresh with each 
new page. This method is not incorrect, but 
it entails extra and unnecessary expense in 
paging, as nearly always one line of text 
and one line of note must be reset on each 
page, in order that corresponding references 
in text and note may fall on the same page. 

Authority should be given for every state- 
ment of fact unsupported by argument. Do 
this by footnotes on each page. When giving 
a footnote reference to a printed volume, in- 
clude the name and initials of the anthor, the 
exact title of the work, and the exact page 
number. The abbreviations p. and pp. are 
commonly used for page and pages, respec- 
tively; v., or vol., stands for volume. 

If the reference has been taken from a con- 
siderable number of consecutive pages, the 
footnote reference may be given: ‘‘p. 18 et 
seq.’’ (et sequentes paginae—and following 
pages). If taken from many places through- 
out the volume, that fact may be indicated by 
using the Latin passim (here and there). 

Should a reference be identical in every 
way with the reference immediately preced- 
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ing it on the same page, the abbreviation Ibid. 
may be used (Jbidem—the same). In case 
the reference is identical except for the page 
number, the footnote may be “‘Ibid., p. 21’’ 
(giving the new page number). 

It is well to have as many cross references 
as possible. If you are discussing something 
already mentioned in an earlier portion of 
the report, or to be mentioned later, that fact 
may be indicated by using a footnote, ‘‘Cf. 
infra, p. 40’? (compare below, page 40), or 
““Cf. supra, p. 4’’ (compare above, page 4). 

When you have once given the complete 
title of a work, there is no need to repeat it in 
the footnotes. In subsequent references you 
may substitute op. cit. Thus, if you find 
among your earlier footnotes this reference, 
‘‘Chatburn, Geo. R., ‘Highways and High- 
way Transportation,’ 2d ed., p. 311,’’ the next 
time you refer to this volume your reference 
may be: ‘‘Chatburn, op. cit., p. 210.’’ Some 
object to op. cit. on the ground that too 
much time must be spent searching for the 
original reference. The best writers, how- 
ever, regularly use it. 


Bibliography.— 
The bibliography should contain all printed 
and manuscript sources from which informa- 
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tion has been obtained. The following in- 
formation should be included concerning each 
volume: complete title, name and initials of 
author, date and place of publication, name 
of publisher, and number of pages. If articles 
have been taken from encyclopedias or year 
books, specific reference should be made to 
each article, and not merely to the volume 
containing it. 

Each magazine or newspaper article in- 
cluded should be referred to by the name of 
the author (if the article is signed), the name 
of the article, and the page and volume num- 
ber of the periodical, together with the date. 

The sources of information listed in the 
bibliography should be grouped in the fol- 
lowing order: 


1. Official publications. 
2. Secondary sources. 
3. Encyclopedias and year books. 
4. Periodicals and newspapers: 
a. Signed article. 
b. Unsigned articles. 


Personal correspondence and _ interviews, 
though referred to in the footnotes, should 
not be included in the bibliography. 


Cuapter III 
FEDERAL LAWS 


The reference which you should consult to 
find the law on any subject over which Con- 
gress has jurisdiction will vary according to 
the nature of your problem. If you are his- 
torically minded, you may wish to obtain all 
the laws ever passed by Congress relating, 
let us say, to naturalization; or you may wish 
to learn the provisions of the first naturaliza- 
tion act. Under such circumstances there is 
no short cut. You must go directly to the 
Statutes at Large, which are published by the 
federal government, and contain all the laws 
of Congress. These Statutes at Large (ab- 
breviated Stat. L., or St. at L.) are published 
as a separate volume for each Congress. 
Each volume contains the laws of that Con- 
gress, but does not repeat or summarize the 
laws of preceding Congresses. Following 
each session a paper-bound volume is pub- 
lished containing the laws of that session; 


and after each Congress the paper-bound edi- 
11 
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tions of the several sessions are bound to- 
gether into a complete volume. 

The federal laws were first published as a 
private venture; but in 1875 the work was 
taken over by the government, and assigned 
to the Secretary of State. Volume I contains 
the laws passed by the first five Congresses, 
covering a period of ten years, and volume 
IT contains the statutes of the next seven 
Congresses. Beginning with the 1865-1867 
statutes, however, the laws of each Congress 
were published separately, and since 1901 
there have been two parts to each volume: 
Part I, marked ‘‘ Public Laws’’; and Part II, 
marked ‘‘Private Laws.’’ Private laws are 
statutes affecting but one person, or a small 
group of persons, such as granting a pension 
to the widow of John Doe, or confirming 
Richard Roe’s title to a section of land. Part 
IT would thus be of little interest to students 
of government, but for the fact that it also 
contains the resolutions passed by Congress, 
together with treaties and amendments to 
the federal constitution. 

We have assumed that you wish to find all 
the laws passed by Congress on the subject of 
naturalization. It will be necessary for you 
to examine every volume of the Statutes at 
Large. If the object of your search is the 
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first naturalization law, you must begin with 
volume I and continue until it is found. All 
the volumes are indexed, and in the more re- 
cent volumes the indexing has been done very 
carefully. 

Fortunately, the problem we have selected 
as an illustration is not typical. Usually you 
will not need to find all the laws on a given 
subject, but only the law of to-day—to fol- 
low out our example, the present naturaliza- 
tion law. It is much easier to find the statute 
now in force than to unearth all the laws ever 
passed. First you must obtain ‘‘The Code of 
the Laws of the United States of America in 
Force December 7, 1925,’’ which, as its name 
indicates, contains all laws of a general or a 
public nature operative on that date. There 
are several editions of this code. The official 
edition is difficult to handle, because it is 
neither indexed nor annotated. At least 
three carefully indexed and annotated edi- 
tions of the code have been published, how- 
ever. An examination of one of these edi- 
tions will enable you to obtain the naturaliza- 
tion law (or any other federal law), in force 
on December 7, 1925. 

It then becomes necessary to find whether 
the law has more recently been changed. The 
best way is to consult the volumes of the 
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Statutes at Large published since 1925. 
They, of course, contain the laws passed 
at subsequent sessions of Congress, and, if 
they make no reference to the subject of your 
investigation, you may safely assume that 
the provisions of the 1925 code are still the 
law. 

There are two other compilations which 
you will find extremely valuable when dealing 
with the federal statutes. One is Barnes’ 
Federal Code, first published in 1919, but 
several times supplemented. This work, 
bound in a single volume, contains virtually 
all the important laws of Congress. It is 
more compact and more easily handled than 
the Statutes at Large, and would be equally 
satisfactory, but for the fact that it is scarcely 
ever quite up to date. Nearly always it must 
be supplemented by the most recent official 
volume of the Statutes. The other useful 
work is the Compiled Statutes of the United 
States, another frequently revised unofficial 
compilation. 

Collections of laws dealing with special 
subjects are issued from time to time, and 
are of considerable value to research stu- 
dents. In 1914, for example, the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor published a volume entitled, 
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Labor Laws of the United States, with Deci- 
sions of Courts Relating Thereto. Some 
years later the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
of the Treasury Department issued a com- 
pilation of Internal Revenue Laws in Force 
May 1, 1920. There are also many unofficial 
collections of laws on special topics. All such 
compilations, whether official or unofficial, 
must, of course, be brought up to date by 
reference to the Statutes at Large. 


ASSIGNMENTS 


Summarize each law, giving the exact cita- 
tion. 


1. a. Any laws passed by Congress to encourage 
immigration. 
b. All laws passed by Congress during the 
present century to restrict immigration. 
e. The law defining the method of choice, term, 
salary, duties, and powers of the Commis- 
sioner General of Immigration. 


. The present federal census law. 

. The first federal census law. 

A law passed during the second half of the 
past century, providing for payments from 
the federal treasury to states taking a cen- 
sus midway between the federal censuses. 


ene 


8. a. Provisions of the naturalization laws con- 
cerning single women. 
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b. 
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Provisions of the naturalization laws prior 
to 1922 concerning married women. 


. Provisions of the naturalization laws since 


1922 concerning married women. 


. Any laws passed prior to 1900 prohibiting 


combinations in restraint of trade. 


. Any laws passed since 1900 permitting com- 


binations in restraint of any trade. 


. Any laws passed prior to 1850 designed to 


prohibit commerce between the United 
State and other nations. 

Compare the provisions of the first three 
federal income tax laws with regard to: 


. Incomes taxed. 
. Rates levied. 


Persons paying tax. 


. Exemptions and abatements. 
. Method of ascertaining amount of income. 
. Administering agency. 


The child labor law of 1916. 


. The child labor law of 1921. 
. The government of Dakota Territory. 
. The government of the Virgin Islands. 


The laws defining the method of choice, 
term, salary, duties, and powers of: 


. Solicitor General. 
. Treasurer of the United States. 
. Comptroller of the Currency. 


All laws passed between 1789 and 1900 deal- 
ing with the form of government of the 
District of Columbia, 


10. 


1a 


12. 


13. 


14. 
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. Any laws drafting men into the military 


service of the United States during the 
World War. 


. Any laws drafting men into the military 


service of the United States during the Civil 
War. 


. Any laws increasing the size of the army 


just prior to, or during, the War of 1812. 


. An act providing a minimum wage for 


women. 


b. An act providing maximum hours for men. 


Mowe 


. An act providing for the lability of em- 


ployers in case of injury to their workmen. 


The laws providing for the establishment of: 


. The United States Bank. 

. The Freedmen’s Bureau. 

. The Tariff Commission. 

. The Railroad Labor Board. 


The five acts providing for the establish- 
ment of United States mints. 


The laws, if any, on the subjects of: 


. Counterfeiting. 
. Extradition in force on: 


(1) Jan. 1, 1800. 
(2) Jan. 1. 1865. 
(3) Jan. 1, 1926. 


. The first federal law granting land for edu- 


cational purposes. 


. The law establishing a federal bureau of 


education. 


18 
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. The law establishing the military academy 


at West Point. 


. The law establishing the naval academy at 


Annapolis. 


. The law providing for the encouragement 


of vocational training. 


. The first federal law granting land for high- 


ways. 


. The law providing for the establishment of 


a bureau of public roads. 


. All federal laws dealing with the Cumber- 


land Road, passed in the early part of the 
nineteenth century. 


. The Federal Highways Acts of 1916 and 


1921) 


Cuapter IV 
OTHER LAWS AND ORDINANCES 


State laws.— 


The procedure to be followed in finding the 
laws of one state on any subject is the same 
for all the states. The first step is to pro- 
cure the most recent edition of the state’s 
revised statutes. In this volume will be found 
all the state laws in force at the time of its 
publication. Probably it will not be more 
than five or six years old, for new editions of 
state revised statutes are published fre- 
quently. . 

Next it will be necessary to find any 
changes that have been made in the law. 
This can best be done by consulting the ses- 
sion statutes. One volume is published for 
each session of the state legislature, and each 
volume contains only the laws passed during 
that session, so that you will be obliged to 
examine every volume bearing a later date 
than the revised statutes. 

Let us suppose that you wish to find the 

19 
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laws of Ohio on the subject of divorce. If 
you find that the latest edition of Ohio’s re- 
vised statutes was published in 1921, you 
know that by consulting this volume you will 
obtain all the Ohio divorce laws then in force. 
Your next step must be to examine all the 
session statutes of the state published after 
1921, in order to learn what changes have 
been made. 

A word of caution should be added at this 
point. Legislatures have regular annual 
sessions in but five states—Massachusetts, 
New Jersey, New York, Rhode Island, and 
South Carolina. Biennial sessions are the 
rule in all the other states except Alabama, 
where the legislature meets regularly but 
once in four years. You need not expect, 
therefore, to find a volume of statutes for 
each year except in the five states already 
listed. But always have a watchful eye for 
special sessions. These special sessions of 
state legislatures are becoming increasingly 
common, and sometimes they produce more 
laws than the regular meetings. 


State constitutions.— 


The easiest way to find a copy of the con- 
stitution of any state is to consult the latest 
edition of that state’s revised statutes. Re- 
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cent constitutional amendments are bound 
with the sessions statutes. The constitutions 
of all the states have been brought together 
in a single volume compiled by Charles Ket- 
tleborough, but this volume is dated 1918, 
and many amendments have been adopted 
since that time. 


Foreign statutes.— 


Having become familiar with the method of 
finding federal and state laws, you should 
have no difficulty in finding the laws of a for- 
eign nation on any subject. The procedure 
is the same. First, secure the latest edition 
of the revised statutes; then, examine all 
subsequent session statutes. Compilations of 
the laws of a foreign country on special sub- 
jects, issued at times by the foreign govern- 
ment and at times by private persons, are 
frequently useful. 


Municipal charters.— 


Most city charters have been enacted by 
state legislatures in the ordinary course of 
law making, and are to be found in the ses- 
sion statutes of the states. Summaries of 
the charters of all city-manager cities, except 
those which have adopted the plan very re- 
cently, are printed in Robert T. Crane’s 
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‘‘Loose-Leaf Digest of City Manager Char- 
ters.’’ 


Municipal ordinances.— 


Municipal ordinances are the laws passed 
by the city council. They are called ordi- 
nances rather than statutes to indicate that 
they have been adopted by a legislative body 
with only local powers. They are very diffi- 
cult to use. This is due in part to the inade- 
quate manner in which they are usually in- 
dexed, and in part to the fact that they are 
seldom brought together in a regular code, 
so that it is almost impossible to ascertain 
what laws are binding, in whole or in part, at 
any given time. Constant reference to the 
proceedings of the council is therefore nec- 
essary, and even this does not always insure 
an accurate understanding of the local law 
on any given subject. 


ASSIGNMENTS 


Contrast the laws of five states dealing with 
one of the subjects listed below. 


1. Licensing of physicians. 
2. Registration of motor vehicles. 
3. Divorce. 


4, Marriage. 


Wey (eo) CS ery (eX 
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. Child labor. 

. Gambling. 

. Fire prevention. 
. Suicide. 

. Public libraries. 
10. 
HY, 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 


Narcotic drugs. 
Public utilities. 
Trade-marks. 
Tolls. 

Dueling. 


Building and loan associations. 


23 


CHAPTER V 
JUDICIAL DECISIONS 


If your purpose in examining judicial 
decisions is to find a specific case, of 
which you know the name and the ap- 
proximate date, you should experience little 
difficulty. 


United States Supreme Court Reports.— 


Cases which have been decided by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States are found 
in the United States Reports, the volumes 
prior to 1874 bearing the names of the court 
reporters, such as Wallace or Cranch. Thus, 
‘178 U.S., 313”’ refers to volume 178 of the 
United States Supreme Court Reports, page 
313; while ‘‘4 Wheaton 246’’ indicates the 
fourth volume of the Supreme Court de- 
cisions as reported by Wheaton—very evi- 
dently not a recent case, since ‘‘Wheaton’’ is 
used instead of ‘‘U. S.”’ 

Following is a list of the earlier United 
States Supreme Court Reports, arranged 


chronologically. 
25 
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Number of 
Name of Reporter Date Volumes 
Dallagaty. fe .den moe 1790-1800 4 
CraniGh 400.) ees 1801-1815 9. 
Wheaton... «Sass 1816-1827 12 
Petersinys cc cielo on teneoe 1828-1842 16 
Howard uence ses cone 1843-1860 24 
Blacks ec crore 1861-1862 2 
Wallace. = a. shane 1863-1874 23 


By 1874, therefore, ninety volumes of 
United States Supreme Court decisions had 
been published, each bearing the name of a 
court reporter. The 1875 volume was marked 
“91 U.S.,’’ and all volumes issued since that 
date have been marked consecutively. 

The opinions of the Supreme Court are 
also contained in two unofficial publications: 
(1) the United States Supreme Court Re- 
porter, beginning with volume 106 of the U. 
S. reports; and (2) the Lawyers’ Edition 
(commonly abbreviated L. ed.), beginning 
with 1 Dallas. Both of these series are kept 
up to date by prompt publication of advance 
sheets. 


Lower Federal Court Reports.— 


Decisions of the lower federal courts (dis- 
trict courts and circuit courts of appeals) 
since 1880 are recorded in the Federal Re- 
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porter. A case found on page 531 of the 
seventy-eighth volume of the Federal Re- 
porter should be referred to as 78 Fed. 531. 
Since the fall of 1924 the Federal Reporter 
has been issued in a new series. The most 
recent cases are therefore cited ‘‘ Fed. 
2d .’ Inferior federal court rulings 
prior to 1880 are found in Federal Cases. 
This series of volumes is difficult to use how- 
ever, for it is poorly indexed. It is also in- 
complete. 

The Federal Reporter Digest contains 
summaries of all federal cases, including 
those of the Supreme Court. 


Decisions of State Courts.— 


The decisions of all the state supreme 
courts have for many years been published at 
state expense. Yet, in a number of jurisdic- 
tions, these reports are far from satisfactory, 
for they sometimes omit important cases (in 
New Jersey and Texas, for example), and in 
many instances cases are not reported until 
they are two or three years old. 

As a rule, therefore, you will do better to 
ignore the so-called ‘‘official’’ state reports 
altogether, and turn instead to the National 
Reporter System. This system makes read- 
ily available the supreme court decisions of 
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all the states since 1887 by grouping them 
together in several sets of volumes. There 
are seven State Reporters, as the volumes 
are called, each containing the decisions of 
the highest courts of from four to thirteen 
states. The Southern Reporter, for example, 
covers the four states of Florida, Alabama, 
Mississippi, and Louisiana. 

These Reporters, though privately pub- 
lished, have three marked advantages over 
the official state reports: (1) They are com- 
plete. (2) They are kept up to date. Ad- 
vance sheets are regularly issued, so that 
every case is reported not later than five 
weeks after it has been handed down. (3) 
They are annotated, which is a matter of 
great importance. References are given to 
corresponding sections in the American Di- 
gest System, a series described later in this 
chapter. 

When indicating the source of a state case 
it is customary to give two references. Thus 
you may find a case cited as ‘‘82 Ark. 128, 
100 S. W. 893.’’ This indicates, of course, 
that it may be found on page 128 of the 
eighty-second volume of the reports of the 
Arkansas Supreme Court, and that it is also 
in the one hundredth volume of the South- 
western Reporter, beginning on page 893. 
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Enough has been said to make clear that your 
best plan is to go direct to the Southwestern 
Reporter, ignoring the reference to the official 
volume. The cases in the Reporter are taken 
from the original court record just as are 
the volumes later published by order of the 
legislature, so these volumes put out at state 
expense are termed ‘‘official’’ by courtesy 
only. The Reporters are quite as authentic. 

Following is a list of the State Reporters 
included in the National Reporter System, 
showing the states covered by each Reporter: 


Atlantic Reporter: 


Connecticut, Delaware, Maine, Maryland, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island, Vermont. 


Pacific Reporter: 

Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, Kansas, 
Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Oklahoma, 
Oregon, Utah, Washington, Wyoming. 

Southern Reporter: 
Alabama, Florida, Louisiana, Mississippi. 
Northeastern Reporter: 


Illinois, Indiana, Massachusetts, New York, Ohio. 


Southeastern Reporter: 


Georgia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia. 
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Northwestern Reporter: 
Iowa, Michigan, Minnesota, Nebraska, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Wisconsin. 
Southwestern Reporter: 
Arkansas, Kentucky, Missouri, Tennessee, Texas. 


The National Reporter System includes the 
Supreme Court Reporter (giving decisions 
of the United States Supreme Court), as 
well as the Federal Reporter described above, 
which is virtually the official organ of the 
lower federal courts, and the New York Sup- 
plement, containing the decisions of all the 
inferior tribunals of New York State. 

For every state there are digests of cases 
dealing only with the cases arising in that 
state. Some of these digests contain parallel 
references to the corresponding Reporters. 


The sources given above are adequate if 
you are searching for a specific case to which 
you have the exact citation. Unfortunately, 
however, your problem will seldom be so easy 
of solution. Usually you will be assigned a 
topic, and told to consult those cases, if any, 
which relate to it. You have several guides. 


The American Digest System.— 


One of these guides is a series of works 
known as the American Digest System. This 
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system is built around the Century Digest, a 
massive work published in 1896, which in- 
cludes a complete digest of all cases, federal 
and state, decided prior to that year. About 
half a million cases are included, arranged 
topically under a great number of headings. 

livery ten years since 1896 a Decennial Di- 
gest, covering the intervening period, has 
been published. The Decennial Digests are 
supplemented by annual digests, and these, 
in turn, are kept up to date by paper-bound 
supplements which appear monthly. If you 
wish to make quite certain of securing all the 
cases ever decided on a given subject you will 
find it necessary to consult the Century Di- 
gest, the Decennial Digests, the annual sup- 
plements, and the monthly supplements or 
advance sheets. Monthly supplements are 
bound together and indexed every six months. 
This is not so formidable a task as it might 
seem, however, for your burden is greatly 
lightened by the use of a comprehensive sys- 
tem of key numbers. 

Beginning with the first Decennial Digest, 
each topic and subtopic has been given a 
separate number, and that number is con- 
tinued through all the recent volumes of the 
American Digest System. When you once 
put your finger on a case in point, therefore, 
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you have but to note the number of the topic 
under which it is listed, then, by using that 
number as a key, you will be able to find all 
other cases dealing with the same subject, 
except those cases listed in the Century Di- 
gest. The key number system was not 
adopted until after the publication of the 
Century Digest, and so the key numbers 
refer only to cases decided more recently 
than 1896. But it is very easy to find the 
corresponding cases in the Century Digest. 
Each Decennial Digest contains a_ table 
printed on pink paper, which, for that reason, 
is known as the ‘‘Pink Table.’? This table 
includes all the titles and section numbers of 
the Century Digest, and opposite each sec- 
tion number is the corresponding key num- 
ber used elsewhere throughout the system. 
Furnished with this key number you can thus 
readily obtain the Century Digest’s relevant 
cases. 

Let us suppose, as.an illustration, that you 
are looking for cases dealing with the right 
of a railway company to eject passengers. 
In the Second Decennial Digest (1916) your 
examination of topics discloses a large num- 
ber of cases on the subject. All these cases 
bear the key number 382. You know, there- 
fore, that, by looking under key number 382 
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in the First Decennial Digest (1906), or in 
any of the digests subsequent to 1916, you 
will find still other cases dealing with the 
ejection of passengers by railway companies. 
You know that by looking for the key num- 
ber in each of the recent monthly digests you 
may learn whether any very recent cases 
have been handed down. If the number 382 
does not appear you may be satisfied that 
there have been no recent cases to digest. 
But what of the cases prior to 1897? Your 
Pink Table now serves a useful purpose. 
With its help you can readily find the cor- 
responding heading and section numbers in 
the Century Digest, and your list of cases is 
complete. 


Shepard’s Citations.— 


After you have found a case dealing di- 
rectly with your special problem you may 
wish to know how that case has since fared 
—whether it has been overruled, whether it 
has been quoted approvingly by other courts, 
whether it is still regarded as good law. 
Your proper source for this information is 
Shepard’s Citations. These Citations are 
really a series of separate publications, one 
set of volumes dealing with each state, and 
one set for each unit of the federal court sys- 
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tem. Hach set contains one or more per- 
manent bound volumes and the current cumu- 
lative supplements. By using these volumes, 
including the supplements, you may trace 
the history of any case. You will find listed 
all opinions in which your case has been cited, 
together with symbols indicating the nature 
of the citations. 


A. L. R— 


Annotated reports of United States court 
decisions, federal and state, appear each 
year. Originally published under the titles, 
American Annotated Cases and Lawyers’ Re- 
ports Annotated, they are now combined in a 
single work, American Law Reports Anno- 
tated, commonly abbreviated to A. L. R. 


Special Subjects.— 


Mention should be made of collections of 
cases on special subjects, which are issued 
from time to time by private publishers. 
The American Federal Tax Reports, for ex- 
ample, published by Prentice-Hall, Inc., is a 
compilation of all the cases dealing with fed- 
eral internal revenue taxation. There are 
similar collections for bankruptcy, corpora- 
tions, and a number of other subjects. Where 
‘‘up to the minute’’ material is required, 
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usually including not only statutes and deci- 
sions but administrative department rulings, 
reference may be made to the loose-leaf ser- 
vices. For example, the Loose-Leaf Services 
of Prentice Hall, Inc., cover the fields of the 
Federal Internal Revenue Acts, state inher- 
itance and corporation tax laws. 


Legal encyclopedias.— 


Every student of government should be 
familiar with ‘‘Cye,’’ as the Cyclopedia of 
Law and Procedure is generally known. As 
its name indicates, it is an encyclopedia on 
legal matters. If you look up any subject in 
Cyce—eminent domain, for example—you will 
find a discussion and a summary of the law 
of eminent domain. References to all cases 
bearing on every phase of the subject are also 
given. 

Corpus Juris, a more recent encyclopedia 
brought out by the publishers of Cyc, covers 
all that Cye covers, and more. The ‘‘Anno- 
tations Corpus Juris-Cye System,’’ brought 
up to date each year, makes it possible to se- 
cure all the latest cases on any subject, and 
also any changes in the law that have been 
made since the publication of the previous 
year. 

The American and English Encyclopedia 
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of Law is another reference work. It places 
greater emphasis on English and Canadian 
cases. 

A legal encyclopedia containing only the 
leading cases is Ruling Case Law, usually 
abbreviated R. C. L. 


Opinions of the Attorneys-General.— 


In the absence of a court decision as to the 
validity of a federal law you may be able to 
find an opinion of the Attorney-General deal- 
ing with the matter. These opinions do not 
have the weight of judicial decisions, but 
they are worth far more than the views of 
private attorneys. They are official, though 
not binding on the courts. The opinions of 
the Attorneys-General have been brought to- 
gether in a series of volumes now issued by 
the Government Printing Office. The first 
volume contains all the opinions given from 
1789 to 1825; recent volumes cover two or 
three-year periods. For most states the 
opinions of the Attorneys-General are pub- 
lished in the form of annual or biennial 
reports. 


ASSIGNMENTS 


Brief a and b, giving facts, point of law, deci- 
sion, and reasons for decision. 
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a= Supreme Court of the United States deci- 
sion. 
b=Inferior federal court decision. 
Under c, brief three leading state cases on 
the subject. 


iD 


a. 


Hawker v. New York, 1898. 


b. Howerton v. Dist. of Col., 1923. 


. Licensing of physicians. 


. Hendrick v. Maryland, 1915. 
. Denver Omnibus & Cab Co. v. Krebs, 1919. 
. Licensing of motor vehicles. 


. De la Rama v. De la Rama, 1906. 
. Diggs v. Diggs, 1923. 
. Grounds for divorce. 


. Maynard v. Hill, 1888. 
. State v. Tutty, 1890. 
. Marriage relationship. 


. Bailey v. Drexel Furniture Co., 1922. 


b. Star Fire Clay Co. v. Budno, 1920. 


. Child labor. 


. Champion v. Ames, 1903. 
. James v. Haven & Clement, 1911. 
. Gambling. 


. St. Louis & San Francisco R. R. Co. v. 


Mathews, 1897. 


b. Southern R. R. Co. v. Power Fuel Co., 1907. 


. Liability of railroads for fires caused by 


them. 


10. 


10, 


12. 


13. 


14. 
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. Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co. v. 


Johnson, 1920. 


. Wheeler v. Business .Men’s Accident Asso- 


ciation of America, 1918. 


. Suicide. 


. Sweet v. Rechel, 1895. 
. U.S. v. Town of Nahant, 1907. 
. Compensation in condemnation proceedings 


(eminent domain). 


. San Antonio Traction Co. v. Altgelt, 1906. 
. Puget Sound Traction, Light and Power Co. 


v. Reynolds et al., 1915. 


. Regulation of street railways. 
. Jin Fuey Moy v. U. 8., 1920. 


b. Hoyt-v..U- 8: 1921. 


ao 2 


. Narcotic drugs. 


. Lawrence Manufacturing Co. v. Tennessee 


Manufacturing Co., 1891. 


. Rumsford Chemical Works v. Muth et al., 


1888. 


. Trademarks. 
. Covington & Lexington Turnpike Road Co. 


v. Sandford, 1896. 


. Home Telephone & Telegraph Co. v. City 


of Los Angeles, 1907. 


. Tolls. 


. Mugler v. Kansas, 1887. 
. Bliss v. Anaconda Copper Mining Co., 1909. 
. Power of state to restrain nuisances. 
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15. a. Ballew v. U. S., 1895. 
b. Heinz v. National Bank of Commerce in St. 
Louis et al., 1916. 
ec. Pensions. 


Cuarter VI 


CONGRESSIONAL AND OTHER 
DEBATES 


When dealing with a historical topic you 
may have occasion to examine the debates in 
the Continental Congress, which guided the 
destiny of the thirteen states during the 
Revolution. These have been compiled by the 
Library of Congress under the title, Journals 
of the Continental Congress, and published in 
twenty-five volumes, the first volume appear- 
ing in 1904, and the last in 1922. 

A compilation of letters with which every 
student of government should be familiar is 
The Federalist. This work contains some of 
the best writings of Madison, Hamilton, and 
Jay, all originally published in a New York 
newspaper under the pen name of ‘‘Publius.’’ 
The letters were intended to influence public 
opinion in favor of the adoption of the new 
constitution, just framed by the convention 
of 1787. There are several editions. 


Elliot’s Debates on the Federal Constitu- 
41 
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tion were published in five volumes in 1861. 
These volumes contain the journal of the con- 
vention which framed the constitution, and 
the debates in the several state conventions 
called to ratify its adoption. In 1911 ap- 
peared Max Farrand’s Records of the Con- 
vention of 1787, in three volumes, which con- 
tain some information not found in Elliot. 

The debates in Congress have been pub- 
lished under several different titles. First 
came the Annals of Congress, which covers 
the period from 1789 to 1824. It is not en- 
tirely complete, for many of the discussions 
have been abridged. In 1824 its place was 
taken by the Congressional Debates, which 
continued publication until 1837. The de- 
bates for the period from 1833 to 1837 appear 
not only in the Congressional Debates, but 
also in the Congressional Globe, which was 
published until 1873. 

The printing of the debates was originally 
a private venture, though it had the sane- 
tion of Congress. For many years, however, 
the work has been done directly by the federal 
government, the Congressional Record mak- 
ing its first appearance in 1873, and continu- 
ing to the present time. A whole set of 
volumes, usually ten or twelve, is published 
for each session of Congress, and in the last 
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volume of each set is an incomplete and gen- 
erally unsatisfactory index. The pages are 
numbered consecutively throughout all the 
volumes of a set, and the index references 
give only the page numbers, frequently mak- 
ing it necessary to consult a number of vol- 
umes before finding the right one. 

A word of caution is necessary. Two sets 
of the Record are published for each session 
of Congress, identical in every way except 
as to the page numbering. Even the binding 
is the same. You may discover, therefore, 
that, after finding the page reference in the 
index and turning to that page, no mention 
is made of your topic. In that case you will 
know that you are probably using the index 
of one set and a volume of the other. 

It must be remembered that not all the mat- 
ter recorded in the printed debates of the 
House of Representatives has actually been 
delivered on the floor of the House. Debate 
in that body is strictly limited; but Congress- 
men are given ‘‘leave to print,’’ or the right 
to extend their remarks in printed form, by 
unanimous consent, which is given as a mat- 
ter of course. The result is the appearance 
in the Record of long speeches never uttered, 
but inserted for their effect on local constit- 
uents. Hven members of the Senate, where 
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debate is practically unlimited, sometimes ex- 
tend their remarks, including material not re- 
ferred to in the Senate chamber. Henry 
George’s Progress and Poverty, a volume of 
several hundred pages, was once printed as 
an ‘‘extension’’ of some legislator’s remarks, 
but more recently steps have been taken to 
prevent such abuses. Speeches delivered in 
either House may be revised before they are 
sent to the printer, and frequently portions 
found weak in the course of debate are al- 
tered or omitted. 

The vote on a bill or a resolution is not 
recorded except on the demand of one-fifth of 
those present. Many times it is impossible, 
therefore, to learn whether individual mem- 
bers of Congress favored or opposed a given 
measure. Frequently the vote is recorded in 
one House, and not in the other. If recorded, 
the page reference will always be found in 
the index. 

State legislative manuals contain the de- 
bates in the state legislatures, usually in 
abridged form. Several other sources 
should also be mentioned, though their use 
requires no explanation. The Republican and 
Democratic parties have for many years pub- 
lished the proceedings of their national con- 
ventions; the Democrats since 1840, and the 
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Republicans since 1856. With less regularity 
they have prepared campaign textbooks. The 
Congressional Directory, published since 
1864, contains the names and committee mem- 
berships of all members of Congress, in ad- 
dition to brief biographical sketches. 


ASSIGNMENTS 


Compare the arguments advanced in Congress 
in the debates on the measures listed under a. 

Find the recorded vote in the Senate and 
House (or in either, if recorded in but one), on 
the measure listed under b. 

Dates of bills are approximate, and may not 
always be accurate. 


1. a. The income tax bill of 1862 and the pro- 
posed income tax amendment of 1909. 
b. The Soldiers’ Bonus Act, 1924. 


2. a. The Morrill bill of 1862 (granting land to 
the states for agricultural colleges) and the 
Sheppard-Towner bill of 1921 (granting 
money to the states for maternity and in- 
fant hygiene). 

b. The Agricultural Credits Act, 1923. 


3. a. The tariff bill of 1846 and the tariff bill of 
1913. 
b. The tariff act of 1922. 
4, a. The Sherman bill of 1890 (prohibiting com- 
binations in restraint of trade) and the 
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10. 


i; 


12. 
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Webb bill of 1918 (exempting exporters 
from the provisions of the Sherman Act). 


. The Federal Highways Act of 1921. 
a. The immigration bill of 1864 and the immi- 


gration bill of 1921. 


. The Budget Act of 1921. 
. The child labor bill of 1916 and the child 


labor bill of 1921. 


. The Volstead Act of 1919. 
a. The national bank bill of 1864 and the fed- 


eral reserve bill of 1918. 


. The National Defense Act of 1916. 
. The naturalization bill of 1790 and the 


naturalization bill of 1922. 


. The Employers’ Liability Act of 1908. 
. The Chinese exclusion bill of 1882 and the 


Japanese exclusion bill of 1924. 


. The Immigration Act of 1907. 
a. The bills of 1871, 1874, and 1878 relating 


to the government of the District of 
Columbia. 


. The tariff act of 1909. 
. The bills providing for compulsory mili- 


tary service during the Civil and the World 
Wars. 


. The Panama Canal Act of 1906. 
a. The bill providing for the establishment of 


a federal bureau of education (1867) and 
the bill providing for the establishment of 


ligeea: 
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a federal department of education (1921). 


. The Eight Hour Government Work Act of 


1912. 


The bill prohibiting the importation of 
women for immoral purposes (1907) and 
the bill prohibiting the transportation of 
women in interstate commerce for immoral 
purposes (1910). 


. The Immigration Act of 1917. 


The Tenure of Office Act of 1867 and its 
repeal in 1887. 


. The Transportation Act of 1920. 


The Fifteenth Amendment (just after the 
Civil War) and the Nineteenth Amendment 
(just after the World War). 


. The Cotton Futures Act of 1914. 


CxHapter VII 
CONGRESSIONAL DOCUMENTS 


Congress has done much more than pass 
laws during the many years it has been a 
part of the government of this country. It 
has been responsible for the collection and 
publication of a vast quantity of political, 
social, economic, historical, and other data. 
Much work of this sort is carried on to-day, 
perhaps more than ever before. Executive 
bureaus and boards are frequently asked by 
Congress to collect information on various 
subjects, and their findings are published in 
what is generally known as the Congressional 
Set. The documents in this set are variously 
labeled according to their nature and origin: 
S. doc. (Senate document), S. ex. doc. (Sen- 
ate executive document), S. misc. doc. (Sen- 
ate miscellaneous document) ; H. doc., H. ex. 
doe., H. mise. doe. 

The Congressional Set is dated from 1815 
to the present time. Every document has a 


number, and may be referred to by that num- 
49 
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ber; for example, S. ex. doc. 81, 24th Cong., 
1st Sess. A much easier way to find a docu- 
ment, however, is to refer to the master num- 
ber. All the volumes of the Congressional 
Set, beginning with the first one published in 
1815, are numbered consecutively; and the 
number of the volume in which your docu- 
ment is found, printed in every index in bold- 
face type, enables you to find it without loss 
of time. 

When the British set fire to the capitol 
building during the War of 1812 many rec- 
ords of the federal government were injured 
and some were destroyed. Those documents 
which escaped are bound in a series of vol- 
umes under the caption American State Pa- 
pers. They are not so complete as the Con- 
gressional Set, but must be relied on for the 
period prior to 1815. 

There are a number of indices to the Con- 
gressional Set. One is Poore’s Descriptive 
Catalogue of Government Publications, which 
covers the period from 1774 to 1881. It is 
not very complete, but is the best guide we 
have. A reference is given to each document 
listed, together with a brief description. 
Ames’ Comprehensive Index to the Publica- 
tions of the United States Government car- 
ries on Poore’s work to 1893. Bound in two 
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volumes, it is not so comprehensive as its 
name indicates. 

The Document Catalogue, which succeeds 
Ames, is a series of volumes first appearing 
in 1893. In it you will find a reference to 
every document published by the United 
States Government during the period it 
covers. The latest volume is always eight or 
nine years old, and so, in order to find pub- 
lications which have been issued more re- 
cently you will have to consult the Catalogue 
of United States Public Documents, a 
monthly list bound with an index at the end 
of each year. 

There is one other guide with which you 
should be familiar. It is the Checklist of 
United States Public Documents (1789-1909). 
As its name indicates, it is nothing more than 
a list of documents, and gives no references. 
Bound in a single volume, it is easy to con- 
sult, and is useful in checking references ob- 
tained from other sources, especially from 
Poore and Ames. 

The Document Index must not be confused 
with the indices previously mentioned. It 
deals merely with the Congressional Set, and 
is listed here only for the sake of complete- 
ness. The average student will do well to 
avoid it, 
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ASSIGNMENTS 
Be prepared to discuss any Senate or House 


document dealing with: 


a> or Pe & 


. The capitol building of the United States. 


. The inauguration of presidents since the Civil 
War. 


. The battleship ‘‘Maine.”’ 
. Panama Canal tolls. 
. Fugitive slaves. 


. The tenure of office of federal officials ap- 
pointed by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate. 


. Restrictions placed by foreign countries upon 
American petroleum prospectors and pro- 
ducers. 


8. Absent voting. 
9. The acquisition by the United States of the 


10. 
AE 


12. 
13. 
14. 


Virgin Islands. 
The Bolshevist movement in Russia. 


The establishment of a national university of 
the United States. 


Polygamy. 
The protection of the American bison. 


Contested elections (examine only documents 
of the Forty-second to Fiftieth Congresses, in- 
clusive). 
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15. The African slave trade (examine only docu- 
ments of the Thirty-first to the Thirty-sixth 
Congresses, inclusive). 


Cuapter VIII 
EXECUTIVE AND OTHER REPORTS 


United States Executive Reports.— 


The many bureaus and boards of the fed- 
eral government are required to submit an- 
nual reports. In addition, they publish every 
year thousands of special reports, investiga- 
tions, and surveys. All these are listed in 
the Document Catalogue and the Catalogue 
of United States Public Documents. Some 
are printed as Senate or House documents, 
and this fact is indicated by the references in 
the Document Catalogue. Most executive re- 
ports are not included in the Congressional 
Set, however, and must be found by consult- 
ing the general catalogue of your library as 
you would to obtain a textbook or a work of 
fiction. 


United States Legislative Reports.— 


Every bill passed by Congress must go 
through a great many stages before it is 


sent to the President for his approval or 
55 
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veto, As soon as it has been introduced into 
either House, it is referred to some commit- 
tee. There it may rest in peace until the end 
of the legislative session. If, however, it 
meets the approval of the leaders, it begins 
its troubled career. First the committee se- 
cures information concerning the bill, ob- 
taining its knowledge from the investigations 
of its own members, from data supplied by 
executive officers of the federal government, 
or in any one of half a dozen other ways. 
Public hearings are then held, and interested 
persons are permitted to testify. Later, if 
the committee is favorably inclined, it makes 
a report to the House. Unfavorable reports 
are never made; it is easier to make no re- 
port and let the bill die a natural death. 

A favorably reported bill, therefore, is 
made the subject of special investigations, 
committee hearings, and a committee report 
before it ever reaches the floor of Congress. 
Investigations, hearings, and reports of this 
sort are published by the federal government, 
and are listed in the Catalogue of United 
States Public Documents. 

Before becoming law every bill must be 
passed by both Houses of Congress in exactly 
the same form. Even the punctuation must 

*Cf. supra, p. 49. 
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be the same. Very seldom, however, do the 
Senate and the House of Representatives im- 
mediately agree as to the details of a pro- 
posed law. Therefore, it becomes necessary 
to appoint a Conference Committee—a com- 
mittee consisting of three members from each 
House—whose duty it is to work out an ac- 
ceptable compromise. This committee makes 
a report, and the report finds its way into 
print, being listed like other federal publica- 
tions in the Catalogue of United States Pub- 
lic Documents. Many times the most valu- 
able information concerning a bill is found in 
these various legislative reports, rather than 
in the Congressional Record. 


Foreign Relations of the United States. — 


There are a number of publications con- 
nected with foreign relations and interna- 
tional affairs with which every student of 
government should be familiar. One of these 
is the Foreign Relations of the United States, 
which has appeared annually, with but three 
or four omissions, since 1862. Previously it 
had been published for the period from 1783 
to 1789. It is a compilation of treaties, pro- 
tocols, and correspondence of presidents, sec- 
retaries of state, and others with our repre- 
sentatives in foreign lands. Within the pages 
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of these books is hidden the true story of 
many a drama of diplomacy. Unfortunately, 
the most recent volume is seldom less than 
ten years old. 


Commercial Relations of the United States.— 


The Commercial Relations of the United 
States contains the correspondence of our 
consular representatives. It has been pub- 
lished annually since 1856, with the omis- 
sion of three years in the seventies; but, like 
the Foreign Relations, is usually a decade be- 
hind the times. 


‘Moore’s Digest of International Law.— 


A number of years ago John Bassett 
Moore, the first American to serve on the 
Permanent Court of International Justice, 
prepared a splendid collection of documents 
illustrative of the policy of the United States 
on international questions. This work was 
published in 1906 by the federal government. 
In the set are eight volumes, v. 8 being a com- 
prehensive index. 


State Reports.— 


Most state executive departments issue 
regular reports annually or biennially, and 
many of them publish special reports from 
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time to time. Commissions and boards, such 
as the state tax commissions and the boards 
of education, issue important reports and 
bulletins. Some of these bodies—the indus- 
trial compensation boards, for example— 
have quasi-judicial functions. They hear and 
decide cases; and their decisions, though sub- 
ject to judicial review, are highly significant. 
In some states these decisions are published, 
while in others they are not. Legislative 
committees also issue occasional reports. 

The chief source of information concern- 
ing state documents of every kind is the 
Monthly List of State Documents, issued reg- 
ularly since 1910 by the Library of Congress. 
These volumes are carefully indexed, but 
of course there can be no uniform series of 
reference numbers to the publications of 
forty-eight state governments. R. R. Bow- 
ker’s Guide to State Publications, in four 
volumes, (1899-1908), must be relied on for 
state documents prior to 1910, but it is not 
very complete. 

The decisions of state public service com- 
missions and the court rulings affecting 
these decisions are printed in whole or in 
part, together with headnotes and editorial 
comment, in Public Utility Reports Anno- 
tated. This periodical is closely affiliated 
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with the private utility interests, however, 
and for that reason it is not entirely trust- 
worthy. You can never be quite certain that 
it is free from bias. 


Publications of the World Peace Founda- 
tion.— 


Nearly a score of periodical publications 
dealing with the organization and work of the 
League of Nations are issued, some regu- 
larly and some irregularly, by the World 
Peace Foundation. Among the more impor- 
tant, which are found in most leading lh- 
braries, are the Official Bulletin, the Monthly 
Bulletin of Statistics, the Internationaf La- 
bour Review, and the Official Journal, con- 
taining the complete minutes of the sessions 
of the Council. The records of the Assembly 
appear as special supplements of the Of- 
ficial Journal. All treaties entered into by 
member states must be registered with the 
Secretariat of the League of Nations. These 
international engagements are published 
from time to time in a Treaty Series. 

Five sets of documents dealing with the 
Permanent Court of International Justice 
are issued serially by the World Peace Foun- 
dation. These are the Collection of Judg- 
ments, the Collection of Advisory Opinions, 
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the Acts and Documents Relating to Judg- 
ments and Advisory Opinions Given by the 
Court, the Acts and Documents concerning 
the Organization of the Court, and the An- 
nual Report. 


Other Private Publications.— 


A number of other private agencies also 
issue important documents from time to time. 
The National Tax Association, the National 
Bureau of Economic Research, the American 
Statistical Association, and a score of others 
frequently publish the results of original re- 
search in various fields of government. These 
reports are listed in Public Affairs Informa- 
tion Service, an index described in Chapter 
XII. 


ASSIGNMENTS 


Summarize the work of the officials, bureaus, 
boards, or commissions assigned to you, as set 
forth in their reports listed below. The federal 
reports, marked “a,” are not printed in the Con- 
gressional Set, and have been chosen in part for 
that reason. 


1. a. Report of the Federal Children’s Bureau, 
1922. 
b. Report of the Pennsylvania Giant Power 
Survey Board, 1925. 
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Report of the Federal States Relations 
Service, 1923. 

Report of the New York State Bridge and 
Tunnel Commission, 1922. 


. Report of the Federal Naturalization Bu- 


reau, 1922. 


. Report of the Illinois Department of Labor, 


1925. 


. Report of the Federal Immigration Bureau, 


1922. 


. Report of the Ohio Department of Public 


Relations, 1924. 


. Report of the Federal Bureau of Foreign 


and Domestic Commerce, 1921. 


. Report of the Massachusetts Commission on 


Probation, 1924. 


. Report of the Federal Militia Bureau, 1921. 
. Report of the New York State Special Joint 


Legislative Committee on Taxation and Re- 
trenchment, 1925. 


. Report of the Federal Census Bureau, 1921. 
. Report of the Pennsylvania Tax Commis- 


sion, 1925. 


. Report of the Federal Bureau of Public 


Roads, 1923. 


. Report of the Illinois Superintendent of 


Public Instruction, 1922-1924. 


. Report of the Federal Bureau of Standards, 


1921. 


10. 


ii: 


12. 


13. 


14, 


15. 
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b. Report of the Ohio Department of Public 


Welfare, 1924. 


. Report of the Federal Bureau of Fisheries, 


1921, 


. Report of the Massachusetts State Forester, 


1924, 


. Report of the Federal Interdepartmental 


Social Hygiene Board, 1920. 


. Report of the New York State Motion Piec- 


ture Commission, 1924. 


. Report of the Federal General Land Office, 


1920. 


. Report of the Pennsylvania Commission on 


Old Age Assistance, 1925. 


. Report of the National Park Service, 1920. 
. Report of the Secretary of State of Illinois, 


1922-1924. 


. Report of the Federal Pension Bureau, 1920. 
. Message of the Governor of Ohio to the 86th 


General Assembly, 1925. 


. Report of the Treasurer of the United 


States, 1921. 


. Report of the Massachusetts State Depart- 


ment of Education, 1924. 


CHapTer IX 
STATE YEAR BOOKS 


Nearly every one of the forty-eight states 
publishes annually or biennially a volume 
containing a description of the state govern- 
ment, together with a vast quantity of in- 
formation, much of it statistical, concerning 
population, resources, and industries of the 
state. This volume is usually designed for 
the use of the members of the legislature. 
Sometimes it is called the legislative manual. 
More often, however, some other title is used 
—Official Register, Year Book, General Sta- 
tistics, Blue Book. These volumes are prob- 
ably listed in your library catalogue under 
some such title as Year Book or Legislative 
Manual, followed by the names of the states. 

A number of cities also publish year books. 
The Cleveland Year Book and the City of 
Boston Municipal Register are good ex- 
amples. Since 1916 the City Managers’ As- 
sociation, with headquarters at Lawrence, 
Kan., has published regularly a year book 
dealing with the affairs of city manager 
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cities. A great deal of propaganda for the 
city manager plan is included. 


ASSIGNMENTS 


Make a chart showing the organization of the 
government of the state assigned to you. Use 
the most recent volume you can obtain of the 
Legislative Manual or Year Book. 


TS MN TCSOTR a5s.010s6's Legislative Manual. 

SU MGIANG, tos ot sas Year Book. 

3. Pennsylvania ....State Manual (formerly 
Smull’s). 

4. New Jersey...... Fitzgerald’s Legislative 
Manual. 

5. Michigan ........ Manual. 

GO WNEDTASKA Teas os coe Blue Book. 


7. West Virginia.... Legislative Handbook and 
Manual and Official Regis- 


ber: 

8. North Carolina... Manual. 

UTI OL ees Ge te ost General Statistics. 

10. Massachusetts .... Manual for the General 
Court. 

11. Iowa ............ Official Register. 

TEMPLLLINOIS MASS. wise le Blue Book. 

13. Vermont: eso. 904 Legislative Directory. 

14. New Hampshire..Manual for the General 
Court. 

15. New Mexico...... Blue Book or State Official 


Register. 


CHAPTER X 
FOREIGN LEGISLATIVE DEBATES 


Great Britain.— 


A more or less complete record of British 
parliamentary debates may be found from 
the days of the earliest parliaments to the 
present time. There are some duplicates and 
some gaps, and the oldest volumes are rather 
fragmentary. The more recent records are 
entirely complete, however. Originally they 
were published by private persons, but the 
British Government took over the work years 
ago. Until 1909 the Lords and Commons 
debates were bound in the same volumes; 
since that time the proceedings of the two 
Houses have been bound separately. The 
last volume of each year is usually an index. 
The British parliamentary debates are ar- 
ranged in a more orderly manner than the 
Congressional Record, and their use should 
present no difficulties. 


France.— 


The French parliamentary debates are 


practically complete from 1789 to date. The 
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early discussions are somewhat abridged, 
but for more recent years they are given in 
their entirety. As in other countries, the 
legislative debates were at first printed as a 
private venture. Since 1871, however, they 
have been published by the French Govern- 
ment in the Journal Officiel, which also con- 
tains administrative reports, decrees, and 
other state papers. There is.an index in the 
last volume of each year’s set. 


Germany.— 


The German parliamentary debates are 
arranged in the customary manner. Most 
well-equipped libraries possess the Reichstag 
debates from 1871 to 1918, and the discus- 
sions in der Deutschen National-Versamm- 
lung since that time. 


ASSIGNMENTS 


Be prepared to present an analysis of the 
debates in the British House of Commons on 
one of the following subjects: 


1. The education bill of 1918. 

2. The highways bill of 1878. 

3. The workmen’s compensation bill of 1923. 
4 


. The local government bill of 1898 (relating 
to Ireland). 
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5. The national industrial service bill of 1917. 


6. Recognition of Russia—debates during 1923 


and 1924. 


. Parliamentary franchise and electoral reform 


bill of 1917. 


8. Safeguarding of industries bill of 1924. 


9. South African loan and war contribution bill 


iG; 
aN ts 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 


of 1903. 

The four housing bills of 1919. 
Unemployment insurance bill of 1923. 
Divorce court bill of 1859. 

Military service bill of 1918. 

Uganda railway bill of 1902. 


National health insurance, 1922. 


CuHaprer XI 
BRITISH PARLIAMENTARY PAPERS 


The British Parliamentary Papers, to- 
gether with the debates, are commonly known 
as the Blue Books. Four sets of documents 
comprise the series of Parliamentary Papers. 
The Bills Public first appeared in 1893; but 
the Reports of Committees, Reports of Com- 
missioners, and Accounts and Papers have 
all been published regularly since 1880. 

There is a subject index to every quad- 
ruple series in the last volume of each year’s 
Accounts and Papers, but the method of in- 
dexing is rather complicated. Each volume 
bears two numbers—one in Roman and one 
in Arabic, All the volumes of the Parlia- 
mentary Papers for each year are marked 
consecutively with Roman numerals. (The 
first volume of Bills Public for 1917, for ex- 
ample, will be numbered I, while the last vol- 
ume of Accounts and Papers may be marked 
LXXVIII.) The Arabic numerals begin 
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anew with each set in the year’s series. (The 
first volume of Bills Public for 1917 will bear 
the Arabic 1; so will the first volume of Re- 
ports of Committees and the first volume of 
Accounts and Papers.) ; 

You will find that the index reference to 
the document for which you are searching (let 
us take, as an example, the report of the Lo- 
cal Government Board for 1904) consists of 
two numbers. In this case it may be LXIV, 
137. The LXIV refers to the volume; the 
137 is the number of the document. To find 
v. LXIV of the Parliamentary Papers for the 
year 1904 should not be a difficult task. 
Strangely enough, it may prove somewhat 
harder to find the report after you have se- 
cured the volume. The documents are not 
arranged in any apparent order, and the 
document number, 137, is no guide. In each 
volume, however, is a table of contents, and 
with its aid you will be able to discover the 
approximate position of the report you de- 
sire. 

An unofficial compilation has been made of 
the Parliamentary Papers prior to 1880. The 
set consists of about seven hundred volumes, 
arbitrarily assembled and numbered. Refer- 
ences in the index are to the publisher’s vol- 
ume numbers. 
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ASSIGNMENTS 


Summarize the document assigned. 


1 


Correspondence between His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment and the United States Ambassador 
respecting the treatment of German prisoners 
of war and interned civilians in the United 
Kingdom and Germany, respectively, 1915. 


2. Treaty guaranteeing a loan to Austria, 1922. 


3. Report of provision for old age by government 


action in certain European countries, 1899. 


. Report on the industrial and commercial con- 


ditions in Germany at the close of the year 
O09, 


. Exchange of notes between the United King- 


dom and Russia with regard to their respec- 
tive railway interests in China, 1899. 


6. Report on the Federated Malay States for 1919. 
7. Despatch to Her Majesty’s Ambassador at 


Paris inclosing a declaration relative to the 
British and French spheres of influence in 
Central Africa, 1899. 


. Annual report on Jamaica, 1914-1915. 


9. Report of the Commissioner of Police of the 


10. 


Metropolis for 1921. 


A treaty signed in 1903 between Great Britain 
and China respecting the employment of Chi- 
nese labor in British colonies and protectorates. 
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12. 
13. 


14. 


15. 
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Report on vital statistics of non-native officials 
of West Africa for 1919. 


‘Annual Report on Hongkong for 1903. 


Interim report of the Central Committee on 
Women’s Employment, 1915. 


Third annual report of the Ministry of Health, 
1921-1922. 


Report of the Committee appointed by the 
Postmaster-General to consider and to report 
on the merits of the existing systems of long 
distance wireless telegraphy, 1913. 


Cuaprer XII 
MAGAZINE INDICES 


There are a number of indices to magazine 
articles with which every student should be 
familiar. The oldest is Poole’s Index, which 
covers in a rather cursory manner the period 
from 1802 to 1907. Articles are listed by sub- 
jects, but not by authors. 

The Readers’ Guide to Periodical Litera- 
ture, commonly known as the Readers’ Guide, 
has been published regularly since 1896. Be- 
cause of its unbound supplements it is never 
more than a few months behind the times. 
Both author and subject indices are included. 

The Readers’ Guide Supplement first made 
its appearance in 1907. It lists an entirely 
different set of magazines from those found 
in the Readers’ Guide. Since 1920 it has 
been known as the International Index to 
Periodicals. 

The Index to Legal Periodicals has been 
published since 1908, and the Industrial Arts 


Index, which deals with business and indus- 
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trial magazines, since 1913. Public Affairs 
Information Service (1915 to date) is espe- 
cially valuable to the student of government, 
for it lists not only magazine articles dealing 
with public affairs, but, in addition, a great 
number of public documents. 

The Union list of Serials is virtually a com- 
plete record of all the important periodical 
publications in the leading libraries of the 
United States and Canada. From this list 
it is possible to tell not only what magazines 
are published dealing with any subject, but 
what magazines and what issues are in each 
library. Compilation of the list required sev- 
eral years, and was completed in 1928. 

Indices to two newspapers, the New York 
Times and the London Times, are found in 
most large libraries. 


ASSIGNMENTS 


Summarize six outstanding signed magazine 
articles on the topic assigned. You will prob- 
ably find many more than six signed articles 
listed; but if you do not find that many, round 
out your assignment with one or more unsigned 
articles, 


1. The city manager plan. 
2. Federal aid for vocational education. 


3. Compulsory voting. 
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4. Voting machines. 


On 


oOo an on 


. Great Britain’s unemployment insurance plan 


of 1923. 


. The federal budget. 

. The housing problem in Great Britain. 

. The housing problem in the United States. 
. Governors of the several states. 

10. 
vis 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 


State legislatures. 

Municipal home rule. 

Traffic regulation. 

Civil service in the United States. 
The ‘‘grandfather’’ clause. 


The making of treaties. 


‘ " ‘ oleae 
— . eA 


CuaprtTer XIII 
BOOK AND OTHER INDICES 


The United States Catalogue, with its tri- 
ennial supplements, contains a list of prac- 
tically all books published in the United 
States. The third edition of the Catalogue 
was published in 1912; it listed all volumes 
in print at that time. Each supplement is a 
record only of the books published during the 
three-year period that it covers. There is 
also an annual supplement, which is called 
the Cumulative Book Index. 

No attempt is made in the United States 
Catalogue to separate good, bad, and in- 
different books. To select the best works on 
any subject it is necessary to consult the 
Book Review Digest, which has appeared 
regularly since 1905. This publication lists 
only those volumes which have received the 
attention of the reviewers, and indicates by 
symbols and brief quotations the composite 
judgment concerning each work. 


A number of almanacs deserve mention as 
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convenient sources of current information. 
The World Almanac, appearing annually 
since 1887, is cheap and yet comprehensive, 
Most of the material is statistical, or else 
summarized in few words. The Statesman’s 
Year Book, first published in 1864, places 
greater emphasis on the British Empire. 
Somewhat more of a literary product is the 
New International Year Book, which pre- 
sents the world’s progress from year to year 
in essay rather than statistical form. It is 
virtually an annual supplement to the New 
International Encyclopedia. 

Almost everyone is familiar with Who’s 
Who, the British index to prominent persons, 
which has been published since 1849. The 
first volume of Who’s Who in America ap- 
peared in 1899. Most foreign countries have 
publications of a similar nature, with similar 
titles. 


ASSIGNMENTS 


Prepare a complete bibliography of secondary 
works on the topic assigned. Indicate with as- 
terisks five of the best and most recent works. 


1. Budgets. 

2. Fire protection. 

3. City planning. 

4. Constitutional law. 


co oat aD OO 


BOOK AND OTHER INDICES 


. Political parties. 

. Senate of the United States. 

. Supreme Court of the United States. 
. The government of France. 

. Government ownership. 

10. 
1 be 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15: 


International agreements. 

Civil service. 

Baplic utilities and utility regulation. 
Citizenship. 

Foreign relations of the United States. 


International law. 
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Cuapter XIV 
REVIEW 


If you have prepared carefully one of the 
assignments from each preceding chapter you 
should now be reasonably familiar with the 
chief sources in the field of Political Science 
and with the correct form of written reports. 
You should know where to find the facts and 
how to organize them. The habit of giving 
exact and accurate citations should be firmly 
fixed. 

The purpose of these review assignments 
is to enable you to test your knowledge. Any 
one of them may well be made the basis for 
a brief report. That report should be in 
writing, so that footnotes and a bibliography 
may be included. Re-read Chapter II before 
you prepare the final draft of your paper. 

You will observe that dates are given in a 
few of the assignments listed below, and not 
in others. The omissions are intentional. 
The year in which an act was passed is in- 
cluded only if the measure might otherwise 


be difficult to find. 
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ASSIGNMENTS 


Trace carefully the history of the federal law 
assigned. You will be expected to summarize 
the law, the debates in Congress concerning it, 
the final vote in each House, if recorded, any 
court decisions interpreting it, the rulings and 
reports of the board or bureau administering it, 
and any newspaper or magazine articles dealing 
with it. 

. The Clayton Act, 1914. 

The Mann White Slave Act. 

. The Federal Trade Commission Act. 
. The Presidential Succession Act. 

. The Carey Act, 1894. 

. The Packers and Stockyards Act, 1921. 


. An act for the suppression of the lottery traf- 
fic, passed prior to 1900. 


. The Panama Canal Tolls Act of 1912. 


. The War Risk Insurance Act, passed since 
1900. 


10. The Postal Savings Act. 

11. The Corrupt Practices Act of 1911. 

12. The Merchant Marine Act of 1920. 

13. The Federal Water Power Act. 

14. The Alaska Government Railways Act. 


Yornronw 


© oo 


15. The Federal Safety Appliance Act. 


CHAPTER XV 
SOURCES BY COURSES 


The sources have been arranged in the 
body of the text according to subject matter. 
In this chapter they are grouped together 
under the titles of the courses in which they 
are most commonly used. 


American Federal Government 


American State Papers, 50 

Ames’ Comprehensive Index to the Publications of 
the U. S. Government, 50-1 

Annals of Congress, 42 

Barnes’ Federal Code, 14 

Campaign Textbooks, Republican and Democratic 
Parties, 45 

Catalogue of U. S. Public Documents, 51 

Checklist of U. 8. Public Documents, 51 

Code of the Laws of the U. S., 13 

Compiled Statutes of the U. S., 14 

Commercial Relations of the U. 8., 58 

Congressional Debates, 42 

Congressional Directory, 45 

Congressional Globe, 42 


Congressional Record, 42-3 
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Congressional Set, 49-50 

Document Catalogue, 51 

Document Index, 51 

Elliot’s Debates on the Federal Constitution, 41-2 

Farrand’s Records of the Convention of 1787, 42 

Federal Cases, 27 

Federal Reporter, 26-7 

Federal Reporter Digest, 27 

Foreign Relations of the U. 8., 57-8 

Journals of the Continental Congress, 41 

Moore’s Digest of International Law, 58 

Opinions of the Attorneys-General, 36 

Poore’s Descriptive Catalogue of Government Pub- 
lications, 50 

Proceedings of National Conventions, Republican 
and Democratic Parties, 44-5 

Special Collections of Cases, 34-5 

Supreme Court Reporter, 26 

The Federalist, 41 

U.S. Statutes at Large, 11-12 

U.S. Supreme Court Reports, 25 

General legal sources, as listed below 

Indices and almanacs, as listed below 


American State Government 


Bowker’s Guide to State Publications, 59 
Kettleborough’s State Constitutions, 21 
Monthly List of State Documents, 59 
Public Utility Reports, Annotated, 59-60 
State legislative manuals, 44 

State Reporters, 27-30 
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State revised statutes, 19-20 

State Session Laws, 19-20 

State year books, 65 

General legal sources, as listed below 
Indices and almanacs, as listed below 


Municipal Government 


Crane’s Loose-Leaf Digest of City Manager Char- 
ters, 21-2 

Municipal Charters, 21-2 

Municipal Ordinances, 22 

Municipal year books, 65-6 

General legal sources, as listed below 

Indices and almanacs, as listed below 


Comparative Government 


American and English Encyclopedia of Law, 35-6 
British Parliamentary Debates, 67 

British Parliamentary Papers, 71-2 

Deutschen National-Versammlung Debates, 68 
Foreign statutes, 21 

French Journal Officiel, 68 

Reichstag Debates, 68 ’ 

Indices and almanacs, as listed below 


International Law and Foreign Relations 


American State Papers, 50 

Ames’ Comprehensive Index to the Publications of 
the U. S. Government, 50-1 

Catalogue of U. S. Public Documents, 51 
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Checklist of U. S. Public Documents, 51 
Commercial Relations of the U. S., 58 
Congressional Set, 49-50 
Document Catalogue, 51 
Document Index, 51 
Federal Cases, 27 
Federal Reporter, 26-7 
Federal Reporter Digest, 27 
Foreign Relations of the U. S., 57-8 
League of Nations, 60 
International Labor Review 
Monthly Bulletin of Statistics, 
Official Bulletin 
Official Journal 
Treaty Series 
Moore’s Digest of International Law, 58 
Opinions of the Attorneys-General, 36 


Permanent Court of International Justice, 60-1 
Acts and Documents Concerning the Organiza- 


tion of the Court 


Acts and Documents Relating to Judgments 
and Advisory Opinions Given by the 


Court 
Annual Report 
Collection of Advisory Opinions 
Collection of Judgments 


Poore’s Descriptive Catalogue of Government Pub- 


lications, 50 
Special Collections of Cases, 34-5 
Supreme Court Reporter, 26 
U. 8. Supreme Court Reports, 25 
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U. S. Treaties, 12 
Indices and almanacs, as listed below 


Public Finance 


American State Papers, 50 

Ames’ Comprehensive Index to the Publications of 
the U. S. Government, 50-1 

Annals of Congress, 42 

Barnes’ Federal Code, 14 

Bowker’s Guide to State Publications, 59 

British Parliamentary Debates, 67 

British Parliamentary Papers, 71-2 

Catalogue of U. S. Public Documents, 51 

Checklist of U. S. Public Documents, 51 

Code of the Laws of the U. S., 13 

Compiled Statutes of the U. S., 14 

Congressional Debates, 42 

Congressional Globe, 42 

Congressional Record, 42-3 

Congressional Set, 49-50 

Crane’s Loose-Leaf Digest of City Manager 
Charters, 21-2 

Deutschen National-Versammlung Debates, 68 

Document Catalogue, 51 

Document Index, 51 

Federal Cases, 27 

Federal Reporter, 26-7 

Federal Reporter Digest, 27 

Foreign Statutes, 21 

French Journal Officiel, 68 

Kettleborough’s State Constitutions, 21 
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Monthly List of State Documents, 59 

Municipal Charters, 21-2 

Municipal Ordinances, 22 

Municipal year books, 65-6 

Opinions of the Attorneys-General, 36 

Poore’s Descriptive Catalogue of Government Pub- 
lications, 50 

Public Utility Reports, Annotated, 59-60 

Special Collections of cases, 34-5 

State legislative manuals, 44 

State Revised Statutes, 19-20 

State Session Laws, 19-20 

State reporters, 27-30 

State year books, 65 

Supreme Court Reporter, 26 

U. S. Statutes at Large, 11-12 

U. S. Supreme Court Reports, 25 

General legal sources, as listed below 

Indices and almanacs, as listed below 


Administration 


American State Papers, 50 

Ames’ Comprehensive Index to the Publications of 
the U. S. Government, 50-1 

Bowker’s Guide to State Publications, 59 

British Parliamentary Papers, 71-2 

Catalogue of U. S. Public Documents, 51 

Checklist of U. S. Public Documents, 51 

Congressional Set, 49-50 

Document Catalogue, 51 

Document Index, 51 
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French Journal Officiel, 68 

Monthly List of State Documents, 59 

Municipal year books, 65-6 

Poore’s Descriptive Catalogue of Government Pub- 
lications, 50 

State year books, 65 

Indices and almanacs, as listed below 


Political Parties and Public Opinion 


Annals of Congress, 42 

British Parliamentary Debates, 67 

Campaign Textbooks, Republican and Democratic 
Parties, 45 

Congressional Debates, 42 

Congressional Directory, 45 

Congressional Globe, 42 

Congressional Record, 42-3 

Deutschen National-Versammlung Debates, 68 

Elliot’s Debates on the Federal Constitution, 41-2 

Farrand’s Records of the Convention of 1787, 42 

French Journal Officiel, 68 

Journals of the Continental Congress, 41 

Municipal year books, 65-6 

Proceedings of National Conventions, Republican 
and Democratic Parties, 44-5 

Reichstag Debates, 68 

State legislative manuals, 44 

State year books, 65 

The Federalist, 41 

Indices and almanacs, as listed below 


Most states publish compilations of their election 
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laws. These compilations are frequently found in 
the state year books. 

Political biographies are veritable mines of in- 
formation for the student of political parties. 


Constitutional Law, Citizenship, Etc. 


See the references listed under American Federal 
Government. 


Political Theory 


Strictly speaking, the original sources in the field 
of political theory are the writings of the political 
theorists—of those men, from Plato to Duguit, from 
Aristotle to Laski, who have attempted to interpret 
political phenomena. 

There have been times, however, when the politi- 
cal philosophy of a period or of a people has erys- 
tallized into an official or semi-official pronounce- 
ment; and these declarations are of outstanding 
significance to the student of political theory. 
Usually they have been formulated during times 
of unrest and change. They have been offered by 
men as the reasons for their political orthodoxy or 
their heresy, their loyalty or their treason; but 
in most cases the theories have been framed to 
justify strictly practical facts. 

Such a document is the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, offered by American colonists as the defense 
of their secession from the mother country. In 
this category is the French Declaration of the 
Rights of Man (1789), justifying the overthrow of 
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a Bourbon king. Most state constitutions contain 
statements of political philosophy reminiscent of 
the Declaration of Independence. 

The Webster-Hayne debate of 1830, the South 
Carolina Ordinances of Nullification (1832), and 
President Jackson’s Proclamation to the People of 
South Carolina (1832) are a significant trio of 
documents dealing with the nature of the federal 
union. 

When dictators seize the reins of government, 
new pronouncements of political philosophy are apt 
to follow. Reasons must be offered for destroying 
the old order and setting up the new. The dictator- 
ship of the proletariat under the Soviet régime has 
its own political theories, formulated in the first 
eight articles of the Constitution of the Russian 
Socialist Federated Soviet Republic. 

A dictatorship of the bourgeoisie, as typified by 
the Fascist movement in Italy, is animated by a 
different set of ideals, as set forth by Mussolini in 
the April, 1923, number of the Italian magazine 
Gerarchia. Oddly enough, General Primo Rivera 
offered the preservation of the old order as the 
vindication of his coup d’état in Spain. 
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